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OF FRIENDS. 


Memoir of THOMAS ZELL, with some extracts 
Srom his memorandums and letters. 
[Continued from page 658. | 
REFLECTIONS. 

3d mo. 29th, 1835.—This morning I felt as 
if the weakness of human nature had become so | 
great that it had entirely overcome the spiritual 
part, and I would willingly have eaten of the, 
husks which the swine feed upon, but I was | 
eventually permitted to feel a desire to return 
to the Father’s house, where there is bread | 
enough and tospare. A. M. spoke to the state of | 
the prodigal son, much to my encouragement. 


1st. mo. 17, 1836.—This morning a desire was 
raised that every crown might be laid down; 
ahha . . | 
every desire in our own will might be brought! 
into obedience to the Divine will; that nothing 
of self might remain; every life might be slain, 
even to the laying down of our earthly taberna- 
cle, that we might inherit eternal life. 


Meeting, 5th mo. 5.—This day felt a deep in- 
terest for the welfare of our religious Society, 
and humbly thankful for the great favor of 
being privileged to commune in spirit with the 
God of spirits, and was bowed in much broken- 
ness and tender sympathy with those that were 
striving to walk the narrow path of self-denial 
and devotedness to their Creator. And I was 
given to feel as if our past sins should be re- 
membered no more, if there was an entire wil- 
lingness to forsake them all and turn unto Him 
with full purpose of heart, who is ever ready 
to meet us on this ground, the consideration 
of which, after the conclusion of the opportunity, 
left such a sweet and peaceful feeling on my 
mind that it was a cause of rejoicing that I was 
there. 


PILILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 8, 1859. 


No. 43. 


7th mo. 21st.—At our little select preparative 
meeting this afternoon, my mind was drawn to 
enquire, in this day of turning to outward views 
and opinions, what evidence was presented to 
Paul, at his conversion from being a violent 
opposer of the Christian life to be a’ meek and 
humble disciple of Jesus; whether it was the 
Scriptures or the immediate inspeaking word of 
life ; for this illustrious man had had great out- 
ward means of knowledge—had placed much 
dependence on the written word, and was strictly 
obedient to the Jewish law; had heard much of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and persecuted his disciples, 
and, in his own emphatic language, was exceed- 
ingly mad with them; and he appears to have 
been a very sincere man. But when this power- 
ful word of spiritual life spoke in his mind, he 
declares he conferred not with flesh and blood, 
but gave up to the heavenly vision. These 
views gave me considerable encouragement, and 
if we were desirous to hear this sure word of 
prophecy and live obedient thereto, many might 
become as Pauls among us. 


3d mo. 16th, 1837.—This morning expe- 
rienced the deepest conflict I perhaps ever 
underwent in a religious mecting, being tossed 
and buffeted with all manner of evil suggestions, 
and almost ready to yield thereto ; but after a 
long and deep struggle with the enemy, the 
great and good Master gave a little strength to 
resist the evil suggestions ; and then as it is 
recorded of the blessed Master after his tempta- 
tion, angels came and ministered, to the great 
comfort of the soul. Toward the close S. 
Livzey spoke to a similar state,‘and believed, 
if they held fast their integrity, they would be 
preserved to the end. 


6th, mo. 15th, 1839.—This day I seémed to 
be entirely destitute of all energy, and buffeted 
on all sides by the enemy of spiritual life, and 
I felt unless the blessed Master would in his 
condescension save us, we should undoubtedly 
perish for want of spiritual bread, and the 
language was raised, “‘O Lord give us a little 
of the spiritual manna gathered this day, to 
save the immortal life.” This desire appeared 
tobe realized toward the close of the meeting. 
The dear Master will not send any away empty, 
lest they faint by the way. 


10th mo. 5th.—This afternoon there appeared 
to be a power that reigned over the meeting 
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that was altogether sufficient to chain down every 
thing that was contrary to the divine harmony ; 
and the circumstance recorded in the New Testa- 
ment of a kind of spirit that the Apostles could 
tot overcome, presented to my view, but Jesus 
told them that this kind could only be overcome 
by fasting and prayer. The fasting needful for 
us did not appearto me to be the abstaining 
from proper nourishment for the outward body, 
but fasting from all our own creaturely desires 
and wishes, and from every thing that God’s 
controvery is against, and I felt a secret desire 
to be preserved from every thing that would 
hurt or harm. 


12th mo. 5th, 1841.—In our meeting this 
afternoon I felt myself constrained to utter a 
few words after this manner. No doubt the 
poor fishermen of old felt deeply discouraged 
at toiling all night and catching nothing, never- 
theless, their faith had not entirely failed, for 
when the blessed Master told them to let down 
the net on the right side of the ship, they were 
obedient to his command and caught abundantly. 


Mat. 21 :42.—“ Jesus saith, did ye never read 
in the Scriptures, the stone which the builder’s 
rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner.” 


Mat. 22 : 29.—“ Jesus answered and said unto 
them, ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor 
the power of God, for in the resurrection they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 

Mat. 26: 53 and 54.—“ Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall pre- 
sently give me more than twelve legions of an- 
gels, but how then shall the Scriptures be ful- 
filled, that thus it must be ?” 

56.—“But all this was done that the Scrip- 
tures of the prophets might be fulfilled. Then 
all the disciples forsook him and fled.” 


2d mo. 21st, ’44.-In our meeting this morning 
the mind was arrested with the great importance 
of presenting our bodiesa living sacrifice wholly 
acceptable unto God, which is our reasonable 
service. If it was the concern of our members 
individually thus to assemble, not merely in the 
external brotherhood but in the spiritual relation, 
united together as the heart of one man in secret 
aspirations after his blessing, how different 
would our assemblies be. Then we should not 
assemble out of mere form, or to be seen of men, 
or to hear the sound of words, but we would 
meet together to seek after the inward Teacher, 
who teaches as never man taught. Then would 
we be enabled to partake of Truth at the blessed 
fountain without any adulteration by the inge- 
nuity or wisdom of man. Then if any were 
called upon to break the silence of such an 
assembly, they would be constrained to do it as 
the oracle of God, and their words would be few 


and savory, seasoned with grace, to the edification ! 
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of the hearers; but not in the creaturely will 
and wisdom of man, which is only calculated to 
satisfy the itching ears of the earthly mind, and 
which oftentimes is a burthen to the sincere 
seeker after the way of eternal light and life. 


LETTERS. 
2d mo. 21st, 1833. 


My much esteemed friend A—: 

Since my call this morning I have been deeply 
interested for thy spiritual comfort, and have 
said in my heart, could I be the humble instru- 
ment of alleviating thy soul’s sickness, I should 
be willing to spend and be spent in that service ; 
but knowing my own weakness, and inability to 
do anything that is good, I must therefore com- 
mend thee to God, and the word of his grace, 
which is able to build us, up in that most holy 
faith, and give us an inheritance among those 
that are sanctified. Think not that thou art the 
only mourner in Zion, for before I had passed 
two squares from thy abode, I met another of 
our friends who goes mourning on his way, whose 
sickness is not quite the same as thine, yet as 
keenly felt. Although we may often feel sick 
at heart, yet it may not be a sickness unto death, 
but for our purification, and a trial of our con- 
fidence and faith in that Power which is able to 
save to the uttermost all those that put their trust 
therein. Let the past suffice, look not too much 
to outward circumstances, for Jesus, the great 
pattern, said, the kingdom of heaven is 
within. Attend to the gift which I believe thou 
hast received, and keep in the gentle spirit cf 
Christ—no doubt thou wilt be rewarded with 
peace which the world knows not of. Please 
accept this from one of the least of thy fellow 
servants, as a token of sympathy in thy deep 
trials, with desires for a deliverance from them 
all, and full establishment on that Rock which 
standeth sure. 

From thy friend and well-wisherin best things, 

THOMAS ZELL. 


Dear Friend :—I believe it is good for us at 
seasons to feel that there is none in heaven but 
Him, (the great Jehovah,) nor in all the earth 
in comparison of Him. Yea, to feel as though 
the friendships of this world had become tar- 
nished in our view, that we may more diligently 
seek ahabitation not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. Yet I also believe that there 
is a unity of the spirit which is asweet cordial to 
the soul, and contributes very much to increase 
our internal energy and strength, it is this spirit- 
ual friendship that I desire may never, be broken 
asunder. 

As it respects thy fears of unguardedness, [ 
have nothing to charge thee with, therefore do 
not suffer that feeling to become a stumbling 
block in thy way. I sometimes feel a necessity 
of endeavoring to do my little mite without 
respect to gainsaying, for I believe that it is 
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needful for some of us to learn the lesson that)ly call to mind his earnestness for the unflinch- 
when we are reviled, we revile not again, andjing support of our various testimonies. No 
when we are persecuted, to threaten not, and when |slight impediment was allowed to prevent his at- 
we are smitten on the onecheek, to turn the other | tendance of meetings at and around home. “ Let 


also. This isa humiliating lesson to learn, but a|all things be done decently, and in order :” such 


a profitable one ; and I have been thinking that if| was apostolic care over an early church,—our be- 
we were each evening to take a retrospective view | loved friend felt the force of the injunction. His 
of the doings of the day, we might find a new|age, the love of his friends, and his appointed 
lesson for each succeeding one; thus endeavoring | stations, first as an overseer and afterwards as an 


to profit from each leaf of our existence.—T. Z. 


EDWARD PEASE. 
(Concluded from page 660.) 


The remaining period of his life may be spo- 
ken of as a long, calm, peaceful evening. Re- 
tired from the active pursuits of business, while 
taking a lively interest in what was passing 
around him, he found ample employment in a 
well selected course of reading, in affectionate 
calls on his friends of all classes, in a diffusive 
and very instructive correspondence, and in the 
social endearments of his large family circle. An 
increase of leisure found him still more disposed 
and ready to labor for the good of that reli- 
gious body of which he ever esteemed it a high 
privilege to be a member. At home or abroad 
his cheerfulness rarely forsook him ; hence he 
was attractive to the younger, welcome tothe older; 
and, amidst aged pilgrims, he knew how to sym- 
pathize and encourage. The cause of religion 
was dear to him; earnest weré his desires for 
the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, and 
affectionately did he watch its apparent wane or 
increase in the minds of his family and friends, 
and in the world at large. Things calculated to 
promote the present and eternal interest of the hu- 
man family were the subjects of his reading, and 
had a large placein his thoughts. They, however, 
who were most frequently admitted to his study, 
or marked his down-sitting and up-rising, are 
best able to state how his delight was pre-emi- 
nently in the law of the Lord, and how evident- 
ly he meditated therein day and night. The 
Holy Scriptures were never far from his side. 
There are those who can remember coming some- 
what suddenly on him in his retirement,—who 
have had to feel that their well-meant and kind- 
ly accepted intentions probably interrupted that 
rest and those holy contemplations which tend 
to the spiritual refreshment of the Christian 
traveller. 

How ready he was to join his friends on every 


elder, had given him a position which he felt re- 
quired carefully to occupy. Many were the en- 
joyments and arrangements, not always trifling 
in their character, which, it may be said, were 
religiously foregone, that his place, at least, in 
our assemblies, might not be vacant. 
Notwithstanding his advanced years, his men- 
tal faculties could scarcely be deemed impaired ; 
the growing infirmities of nature sat lightly upon 
him ; increasing dimness of vision was not un- 
frequently alluded to, but only as preventing the 
pleasure he had enjoyed in correspondence, or 
as interfering with his prized-opportunities of 
private reading. It was very rarely, until the 
last month of his life, that he was at all serious- 
ly indisposed. At first his complaints yielded to 
kind care and judicious medical treatment, but 
they gradually assumed a more serious character. 
Still so much had he rallied, that within four 
days of his decease he attended the General 
Meeting at Ayton School, an institution in which 
from its commencement he took a lively inter- 
est. On this occasion he evinced his unabated 
kind feeling, and took part in the examination 
of the children. Boys and girls thronged about 
him afterwards, and eagerly shared his smile 
and annual bounty. Many a one, when years 
have shed grey over his temples, will’ probably 
remember that scene, repeated for the last time. 
He returned home comfortably, and the day fol- 
lowing was unwilling to admit that he had suffered 
from his exertion. It was only on the 30th of 
Seventh month, the day before his death, that 
he became so seriously ill as to be confined to 
his chamber. In answer to hasty summonses, 
all his children soon surrounded him. His usual 
warm and affectionate welcome was extended to 
‘each member of the family, as he or she, child 
or grandchild, niece or nephew, appeared at his 
‘bedside. He consented to have further medical 
‘advice, saying,—“ Do as you think best; you 
will probably find that this is the winding up of 
a long and healthy life.” On its being remarked 
‘‘ We must endeavor to leave the issue in the 


occasion of solemn worship, or to take his share! Lord’s hands,” with the suggestion that through 
in the exercise of the discipline of our religious|a long life he had witnessed so many mercies 
body, many can bear witness. His concern was and deliverances that he might well trust, he re- 
very strong for the faithful maintenance of our! plied, “Oh! yes ; goodness and mercy have fol- 
principles by all our members. For several | lowed me all the days of my life, and they will 
years he had not ventured to the Yearly Meet-|not forsake me now.” Sixth-day night was 
ing; when there, he was, according to his pow-/|passed as the preceding day, without actual 
ers, ready and laborious, and'those who remem-| pain; afterwards, and during the most part of 
ber his attendance on these occasions will readi-'Seventh-day the 3lst, much weariness and sick- 
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ness were experienced ; but no impatience was 
manifested. Every one was recognized and his 
presence greeted affectionately ; every effort for 
his assistance was gratefully accepted and often 
acknowledged in strong terms. He spoke of 
the attentions bestowed upon him as far exceed- 
ing what royalty could obtain in like circumstan- 
ces. At one time he remarked, “ The Saviour 
hath said, ‘ Him that cometh unto me, [ will in 
no wise cast out.’ ”’ Articulation was not dis- 
tinct now; some expressions escaped unheard 
or unapprehended. He seemed to lie in rever- 
ential stillness, as though engaged in living aspi- 
rations, or in heart-communings with the Lord, 
the Spirit. 

As the afternoon of Seventh-day wore away, 
he was sinking, obviously so. His breathing 
had been a little hurried; it now became easy 
and quiet. With his remaining strength he 
brought his hand repeatedly to his eyes, asthough 
aware of supervening dimness. His countenance 
was quiet and serene ; he drew his breath more 
and more gently, till it ceased almost impercepti- 
bly. No sigh, groan, nor struggle came, but 
the warfare was accomplished. The aged Chris- 
tian, as a shock of corn fully ripe, was, we can- 
not doubt, gently gathered, as by the arms of 
mercy, into the heavenly garner. 

We may here add an extract from a letter 
written to a beloved friend only ten days before 
his decease, as showing how on his part humility 
and supporting faith were sweetly blended. He 
says :—‘‘ My vision is very dim, and in every 
respect (I am) a very feeble old man; but 
boundless mercy grants to mea large share of 
good health, and with the blessing of existence, 
in his goodness, adds many, many more. Life 
is so far (allowed) to have a gentle easy slope, 
whilst [am nearing the margin of the grave. 
May I be permitted to become its tenant in the 
sweetness and serenity of that peace, of which at 
seasons a foretaste is in mercy granted me. Yet 
so great is my unworthiness, I may at times 
have fears.” 

The interment took place on Fifth-day, the 
5th of Eighth Month at Darlington. The gene- 
ral respect and esteem in which our dear friend 
was held, was evinced by an unusually large con- 
course of the inhabitants of the town and others, 
estimated at upwards of two thousand, who be- 
sides many friends from a distance, followed the 
remains. The coffin was at his special request 
taken into the meeting-house ; and a large, quiet 
and highly favored meeting was held, after which 
the interment took place. Gospel truth was 
largely declared, both in the meeting and at the 
grave-side ; and we trust not a few were the deep 
and serious impressions made on many minds. 

The chasm made by the removal of the long- 
loved and honored friend is indeed great; the 
church’s loss must be deeply felt ; may the Lord 
in his mercy still raise up faithful laborers, who, 
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shod with the preparation of his gospel of peace, 
and armed with his heavenly armor, may yet 
stand valiantly for the honor of his truth, tread- 
ing in the footsteps of those who now, through 
faith and patience, are inheriting the promises. 


ENJOYMENT.—Mankind are always happier 
for having been happy ; so that if you make them 
happy now, you make them happy twenty years 
hence by the memory of it. A childhood pass- 
ed with a due mixture of rational indulgence, 
under fond and wise parents, diffuses over the 
whole of life a feeling of calm pleasure, and in 
extreme old age is the very last remembrance 
which time can erase from the mind of man. 
No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, is con- 
fined to the presnet moment. A man is the hap- 
pier for life for having once made an agreeable 
tour, or lived for any length of time with pleasant 
people, or enjoyed any considerable interval of 
innocent pleasure, which contributes to render 
old men so inattentive to the scenes before them, 
and carries them back to a world that is past and 
to scenes never to be renewed again.— Sydney 
Smith. 


Every man has in his own life follies enough, 
in his own mind trouble enough, in the perform- 
ance of his duties deficiencies enough, without 
being curious about the affairs of others. 


A BRIEF AND SERIOUS WARNING. 


Many days and months, yea, some years, hath 
wy life been oppressed, and my spirit grieved, to 
see and hear of the uneven walking of many, 
who have a name to live, and profess the know- 
ledge of God in words; and also of some who 
have tasted of the good word of God, and have 
been made partakers of the power of the world 
to come, and have received the heavenly gift and 
grace of God, which teacheth all who walkin it 
to deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts; and to 
live soberly, honestly and righteously in this 
present world. The faithfulness of these, with 
great reason, has been expected to God in things 
of the highest concern, and to have walked as 
lights in the world, and in all faithfulness, both 
to God and man, to have stood as living monu- 
ments of the mercies of the Lord, letting their 
light so shine before men, that they might see 
their good works both in spiritual and temporal 
concerns. So might they have honored and 
glorified God in their generation, and have con- 
vinced or confounded gainsayers, putting to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men, whereby 
the worthy name of the Lord, by which they 
have been called, might have been renowned 
through the earth, and his precious Truth and 
glory spread to the ends of it, that many through 
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beholding their good and exemplary conversa- 
tion in Christ, coupled with the holy fear of 
God, might have desired to lay hold of the skirt 
of a Christian indeed, whose praise is not of men, 
but of God. 

These are the fruits which we have labored and 
travailed for,through many and great tribulations, 
that many might be turned to righteousness, and 
that the knowledge of the power and glory of the 
Lord might cover the earth, even as the waters do 
thesea. God Almighty bears us record, this was 
and is our only end and design, which, blessed be 
the Lord, many are witnesses of, and established 
in, to our abundant joy and comfort. But there 
are some amongst us who have not walked hum- 


bly with the Lord, as he hath required, nor kept 


in that low estate, either inwardly or outwardly, | 
which becometh such who are travelling up to | 
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It is so far below the nobility of Christianity, 
that it isshort of common civility and honest 
society amongst men, to twist into men’s estates, 
and borrow upon the Truth’s credit, gained by 
the just and upright dealing of the faithful, 
more than they certainly know their own estates 
are likely to answer; and with what they borrow, 
reach after great things in the world, appearing 
to men to be what in the sight of God and truth 
| they are not, seeking to compass great guin to 
| themselves, whereby to make themselves or 
children rich or great in the world. This I 
testify, for the Lord God, is deceit and hypocrisy, 
and will be blasted with the breath of his mouth, 
and we have seen it blasted already. 

And that estate that is got either with the 
rending or with the hazard of rending another 
man’s, is neither honestly got, nor can be blessed 





Zion, with their faces thitherward. These have in possession. For he that borrows money of 
launched from the rock which is firm and sure, | another, if the money lent be either the lender’s 
into the great sea of troubles and uncertainty, | proper estate, or part of it, or orphan’s money 
where some have been drowned, others hardly that he is entrusted witbal, or widow’s or some 
escaping, and many yet laboring for the shore, | such, who would not let it go but upon certain 
with little hopes of coming at it; who have not | good security, and to have the valuable considera- 
only brought themselves in danger of suffering | tion of its improvement; and the borrower, 
shipwreck, but have drawn in others, and have | though he hath little or no real or no personal 
endangered them also, which hath opened the | estate of his own, but hath got some credit, 
mouths of the enemies of Sion’s welfare, to! either as a professor of the Truth or otherwise, 
blaspheme his great and glorious name, and hath | and hath, it may be, a little house and a small 
eclipsed the lustre of the glorious Sun of right- | trade, it may be enough to a low and contented 
eousness, both in city and incountry. Thisisa mind. But then the enemy gets in, and works 
erying evil, and ought not to go uureproved, and in his mind, and he begins to think of a higher 
that with a severe countenance; for God is  tradeand a finer house, and to live more at ease and 


| 


angry with it, and will assuredly punish it. 
Many have got credit upon the account of 
Truth, because at the beginning it did, and doth 
still, lead all who were and are faithful to it, to 
faithfulness and truth, even in the unrighteous 
mammon, and to let their yea be yea, and their 
nay be nay, even between man and man in out- 
ward things. So that many would have credited 
one that was called a Quaker with much, and 
many I believe did merely upon that account ; 
some whereof, Idoubt not, have just cause to 


repent of it already. But if truth and right-' 
eousness had been lived in by all who profess it, | 


there had been no such occasion given. For 
they who still retain their integrity to the truth 
and life of righteouness manifested, can live 
with a cup of water and a morsel of bread in a 
cottage, before they can hazard other men’s 
estates to advance their own. Such are not for- 
ward to borrow, or to complain for want, for their 
eye and trust is to the Lord, their preserver and 
upholder ; and he hath continued the little meal 


| pleasure in the world, and then contrives how he 
may borrow of this and the other, and when 
| accomplished according to his desire, then he 
begins to undertake great things, and get into a 

fine house, and gather rich furniture and goods 

together, launching presently into the strong 
| torrent of a great trade, and then make a great 
| Show beyond what he really is, which is dis- 
honesty. If he accomplish his intended pur- 
| pose to raise himself in the world, it is with the 
hazard, at least, of other men’s ruin, which is 
unjust ; but if he falls short of his expectation, 
as commonly such do, then he doth not only 
ruin others, but himself also, and brings a great 
reproach upon the blessed ‘Truth he professeth, 
| which is worse than all; and this hath already 
been manifested in a great measure, and by sad 
‘experience witnessed. But the honest, upright 
| heart and mind knows how to want, as well as 
‘how to abound, having learned content in all 
states and conditions. A small cottage anda 
' little trade is sufficient to that mind, and it never 





in the barrel, and the oil in the cruse hath not wants what is sufficient. For he that clothes the 
failed to such, till God hath sent further help; | lilies, and feeds the ravens, cares for all who 
this is certainly known to a remnant at this day, | trust in him, as it is this day witnessed—praises 
who have coveted no man’s silver, gold, or apparel, | to God on high; and that man hath no glory in, 
: : sl] ; : 
as God knows, but have and do labor with their) nor mind out after, superfluous or needless rich 


hands night and day, that the gospel may be, hangings, costly furniture, fine tables, great 
without charge. treats, curious beds, vessels of silver or vessels 
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of gold, the very possession of which, as saith 
the ancient Christian, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
creates envy. Padag. lib. ii., cap. 3, pages 160, 
161. 

The way to be rich and happy in this world, 
is first to learn righteousness ; for such an one 
was never forsaken in any age, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread. And charge all parents that they 
keep their children low and plain in meat, drink, 
apparel and everything else, and in due sub- 
jection to all just and reasonable commands, and 
let them not appear above the real estates of 
their parents, nor get up in pride and high things, 
though their parents have plentiful estates; for 
that is of dangerous consequence to their future 
happiness. Let all who profess the Truth, both 
young and old, rich and poor, see that they walk 
according to the rule and discipline of the gospel, 
in all godly conversation and honesty, that none 
may suffer wrong by them in any matter or thing 
whatever ; thatas the apostle exhorted, they may 
owe nothing to any man, but to love one another; 
for love out of a pure heart is the fulfilling of 
the law; which law commands to do justly to 
all men. He that hath but little, let him live 
according to that little, and appear to be what 
in truth he is; for above all, God abhors the hyp- 
ocrite ; and he that makes haste to be rich falls 
into snares, temptations, and many noisome and 
hurtful lusts, which drown many in perdition, 
1 Tim. vi. 9. “And the love of money is the 
root of all evil, which while some have lusted 
after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows, ”’ v. 10. 

For preventing this growing evil for the time 
to come, let faithful Friends exhort such who 
either live without due care, spending above 
what they are able to pay for, or run into great 
trades, beyond what they can in honesty and 
truth manage; and let them be tenderly ad- 
monished of such undertakings. This will not 
offend the lowly, upright mind ; neither will the 
honest-minded, who through a temptation may 
be drawn into such a snare and danger, take any 
occasion to stumble, because his deeds are brought 
to light. If after mature deliberation, any are 
manifested to be run into any danger of falling 
or pulling others down with them, let them be 
faithfully dealt withal in time, before hope of 
recovery be lost, by honest faithful Friends, who 
are clear of such things themselves; and be 
admonished to pay what they have borr.wed 
faithfully, and in due time, and be-content with 
their own, and to labor with their own hands 
in the thing that is honest, that they may have 
therewith to give to him that needeth, knowing 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
Acts xx. 35. Andif they hear, and are thereby 
recovered, you will not count your labor lost; 
but if they be high and refuse admonition, it is 
a manifest sign all is not well. Let such be 
admonished again by more Friends, and warned 
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of the dynger before them; and if they still 
refuse angi reject counsel and admonition, then 
lay it before the meeting concerned about Truth’s 
affairs, to which they do belong; and if they 
refuse to hear them, then let a testimony go forth 
against such their proceedings and undertakings 
as not being agreeable to the Truth, nor the 
testimony of a good conscience, neither in the 
sight of God nor man. This will be a terror to 
evil-doers of this kind, and a praise, encourage- 
ment, and refreshment to them that do well, and 
nothing will be lost that is worth saving by this 
care; for he that doth truth, whether in spiritual 
or temporal matters, will willingly bring his 
deeds to the light, that it may be manifest to all 
that they are wrought of God. 

These thingslay weightily pon me, and I may 
truly say in the sight of God, I wrote it in a 
great cross to my own will; for I delight not, 
nay, my soul is bowed down at the occasion of 
writing such things; but there is no remedy ; 
the name of the Lord has been, and is likely to 
be, greatly dishonored, if things of this uature 
be not stopped, or prevented for time to come. 
Therefore I beseech you all, who have the weight 
and sense of these things upon you, let some 
speedy and effectual course be taken to prevent 
what possibly we may, both in this and in all 
other things, that may any way cloud the glory 
of that Sun which is risen amougst us. And 
make this public, and send it abroad to be read 
in true fear andreverence in all meetings; and 
let all concerned be faithfully and plainly warned, 
without respect of persons, by faithful Friends, 
who have the care of God’s glory, and his 
church’s peace and prosperity upon them; so 
will the majesty and glory of God shine upon 
your heads, and you shall be a good savour of 
life, both in them that are saved, and in them 
that are lost. 

Written by one who longs to see righteousness 
exalted, and ali deceit confounded. 


AMBROSE RIGGE. 
Gatton-place, in Surrey, the 16th of 
the Eleventh Month, 1678. 
London Friend. 


From the Christian Observer. 
DISTURBERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Good old Mathew Henry says :—‘* How hap- 
py were it for the church, if those that have a 
clearness in disputable things, would be satisfied 
to have it to themselves before God, and not im- 
pose those things on others, and make them 
terms of communion, than which nothing is more 
opposite to Christian liberty, nor more destruc- 
tive, both to the peace of the churches, and the 
peace of conscience. That healing method is 
not the less excellent for being common. Ilo 
things necessary let there be wnity, in things 
unnecessary let there be /ilerty, and in both let 
there be charity, then all will be well quietly.” 
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** Ay free aff hau’ your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom crony ; 

But still keep something to yoursel’ 
You scarcely tell to ony.” 


What a fruitful source of evil might be pre- 
vented by a faithful adherence to the wise pre- 
cepts enunciated in the above stanza! What a 
potent means of social improvement would be 
instituted, if this short piece of advice were fol- 
lowed! There are two important ideas here 
advanced, and it would be well for us to pause 
and consider their import,—to ascertain in what 
manner they are related to us in our intercourse 
with our fellows, and, if possible, to make them 
useful to us as rational, social beings. 


To say nothing of the distrust created by re- 
serve, and the coldness that springs from man’s 
want of confidence in man; to entirely disre- 
gard the reflected influence exerted on those who 
seem to feel no fellowship with human kind, 
and to overlook the force of their example on 
others ; and, finally, to forget, if possible, how 
much the cause of universal brotherhood is re- 
tarded by so much selfish reserve. There is 
still connected with the subject a more impor- 
tant consideration, that should be seriously re- 
garded by every lover of his friends, and by 
every admirer of human worth under the gui- 
dance of noble social impulses. 


However free we may all be to express our- 
selves to those around us; however little reserve 
we may all entertain towards acquaintances; 
and however much confidence we may place in 
our friends, still we should all remember the 
wholesome advice of the Scottish plowman to 
his young friend: 


‘* But still keep something to yoursel”’ 
You scarcely tell to ony.’’ 


Every one, in his intercourse with the world 
learns much, a familiarity with which would 
tend greatly to improve others; and a relation 
of his experiences would do much to benefit 
those with whom he mingles; but, at the same 
time, he acquires a knowledge of many things 
which should never be communicated to another. 
He should lock up in his own mind everything 
that does not tend to improvement; and he 
should scrupulously avoid saying anything that 
is calculated to injure a single individual. How 
many thoughts go abroad that should never have 
escaped the mind that conceived them! How 
many shafts, poisoned with envy or malice, are 
winged indiscriminately at friends and foes! 
And too often they do not fall harmless at the 
feet of the victims at which they were aimed. 

It can rarely benefit others to tell them of the 
faults of men; and the heart must indeed be 
perverted if it allows the mind to dwell upon 
their shortcomings ; and still worse, if the tongue 
is permitted to be the messenger of evil report 
concerning them. If we make our associates ac- 
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quainted with the errors our friends have com- 
mitted, it shows that our regard for the latter 
is not what it should be. If we inform them 
of the mistakes their friends have made, it in- 
dicates that we would weaken the ties which 
bind those to these. And, when strangers fail 
to come up to our standard of right, if we al- 
low ourselves to speak of it, it is certain we have 
not that charitable feeling which it is pleasant 
and right to entertain for mankind at large. 

Men have virtues; but we too often neglect 
them to speak of their vices. Perhaps it would 
be well to adopt this rule:—Never speak of 
another unless you can speak well of him. There 
are some who speak thoughtfully. When asked 
to divulge an enemy’s secret, a man of nobility 
of character once said:—“That man was once 
my friend.”’ 

Tell only that which is profitable,—and 

‘* Ay free aff hau’ your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom crony ; 
But still keep something to yoursel’ 
You scarcely tell to ony.’’ 


12 mo., 1858. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The Society of Friends from its early rise, 
down to the present time, has professed to be 
an inward and spiritually minded people, and to 
be led and guided by the unerring spirit of di- 
vine Truth—the immediate revelation of the 
Father's will or light of Christ within, and that 
there is not any thing without us, however good 
in itself, that is saving, all types and shadows, 
legal rites and ceremonies, carnal ordinances, 
sacrifices and offerings being abrogated or ful- 
filled in Christ. 

Yet we find, in process of time, for want of a 
living faith in the sufficiency of this free and 
saving gift of divine grace, the views of some 
of our members became more outward and 
blended with a shadowy and historical faith, in 
regard to the atonement and the observance of 
outward rites and cetemonies as prefigured un- 
der the law. 

Here was a manifest departure from the fun- 
damental principle of this society placing a re- 
liance upon the shadows, the outward manifes- 
tation and offering, instead of a confident reli- 
ance upon the one, living, and eternal substance, 
or inward and spiritual manifestation of the 
atoning influence of the life of Christ, that alone 
can cleanse and purify from sin, and give us a 
true and saving knowledge of the glory of God 
and the duties we owe unto him and to our fel- 
low man. 

I apprehend all the rents, divisions and 
schisms which have unsettled and perplexed the 
professed Christian Church, have proceeded 
from a want of a steadfast and abiding confidence 
in the redeeming love of God shed abroad in the 
heart. 
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The apostle declares, “‘ He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is love and he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God and God in 
him.” Here is the oneness—the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace, and these are the 
living members of the one true apostolic church, 
that have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the lamb, and these will 
not be separated nor divided, for there is no di- 
vision in the Truth. 

D. C. GeRou. 

Fairfield Co. Conn. 12mo. 18th, 1858. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 8, 1859. 


Our attention has been called by several com- 
munications to the article in No. 40 of the In- 


telligencer, on the subject of the discipline of 


New York Yearly Meeting. 

On a re-perusal of the article referred to, we 
willingly admit that the assertions are not suffi- 
ciently guarded and are much too general. They 
did not, however, nor do they strike us as having 
been made in a spirit of accusation, but with the 
view of calling attention to the fact, that the 
language of the Discipline might be clearer and 
better adapted to the present time ; and that the 
best mode of accomplishing this would be to 
answer the Queries more literally. 

The article would not have been admitted 
had we supposed, as a correspondent does, that 
it was intended to traduce the character of a 
Yearly Meeting. It was, however, incautiously 
admitted, and being without signature, its ten- 
dency should have been examined more careful- 
ly by us. We desire that those who write for 
our paper, under a professed concern for the 
welfare of our Society, will be willing to be re- 
sponsible for their sentiments, by affixing their 
names, either to the article or to a note accom- 
panying it. Wesubjuiu an extract from one of 
the communications on the subject, which ap- 
pears to us to cover the ground of the concern 


expressed in the several articles above referred 
to. 


“In the Intelligencer of the 18th of 12th mo., 
there is a production purporting to have emana- 
ted from some person in New York, in regard to 
the Discipline of the. Yearly Meeting of New 
York, which appears calculated to give an 
erroneous impression as it regards the conduct 
and character of the members of said meeting. 
Although the delinquency there spoken of, is 
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sorrowfully too much apparent, and many con- 
cerned Friends have to mourn over the departure 
of some members from the simplicity and 
excellency of the testimonies professed by the 
Society, yet I am satisfied there is no foundation 
for the assertion that music and dancing are 
common in every Monthly Meeting within the 
compass of the Yearly Meeting of New York. 
Was this charge correct, it would indeed cause 
exercise and alarm with many Friends who desire 
the prosperity of our Society and the advancement 
of its testimonies, and who apprehend no benefit 
would arise from a change of discipline to ac- 
commodate those who manifest but little concern 
to live within its salutary restraints. Had the 
writer confined himself to the Monthly Meeting 
of New York, there might have been some 
plausible ground for a charge of this kind, but 
among Friends of the country; so far from its 
being common, there are many localities where 
such practices are entirely unknown. When by 
the influence of the light within, or the seed of 
life in the soul, our early Friends were brought 
out of the fashions and customs of the world, 
they were not long in discovering that a serious 
mind was the native soil of every virtue, and 
banished from their association such vain amuse- 
ments. 

I have no desire for controversy on this sub- 
ject, but merely to notify Friends that the mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of New York yet 
cherish and hold dear the testimonies of our 
Society, and appreciate the benefits of living in 
accordance therewith.” A SuBSCRIBER. 
Harrison, Westchester, N. Y., 12th mo. 24th, 1858. 





In the memoir of T. Zell, in our 39th number, 
p. 110, 20th line from top, an error occurred by 
the transposition of two words. It reads, ‘ was 
given to them by Friends.” It ought to read, 
“was given by them éo Friends. 





Diep,—At the residence of Edward Painter, near 
Fallston, Harford Co., Md., on the 11th inst., Hannan 
P. CapWALLADER, in the 77th year of her age. 

——, At Woodstown, N. J., on 7th day the lst inst., 
of Consumption, Jacos Hotes, a worthy young friend 
of Pilesgrove Meeting. 

——, Atthe residence of Jacob Peters, in Unionville, 
Centre Co., Pa., on the 18th of 11th mo., of scarlet 
fever, Martua, daughter of Henry and Elizabeth Id- 
dings, of Kansas Territory; aged 9 years, 6 months 
and 2 days. 

——, On Fourth day, the 1st inst., after a lingering 
illness of five weeks, which he bore with Christian 
fortitude and patience, Samugn Witiets. Though 
his sufferings were great, a murmur was not heard to 
escape from his lips; from the first he was entirely 
resigned, often saying, “if it was his Master’s will, he 
hoped he might not see the light of another day.”’ 

His loss wiil be deeply felt, and many that have 
received his counsel and advice will mourn his de- 
parture. But their consolation is, that while on earth 
his life was one of uprightness and truth. When the 
messenger of death called him to ascend to his eternal 
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home, his work was finished, and he remarked a few 
hours previous to his close, that “‘ he would be rejoiced 
when the time came, for he wanted to go home.” 

The deceased was 78 years of age, and resided with 
his son, Edward Willets, at Harrison, West Chester 
Co., New York, from whence his remains were taken 
to Purchase Meeting House, where a large assembly 
were waiting to perform the last office for their highly 
esteemed friend. 

Died, Of typhoid fever, at the resilence of his mother, 
Evsnu Roperts, in the 27th vear of his age; a mem- 
ber of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Madison Co., Ind. 

——, Oa the 27th of 12th moath last, at the residence 
of his grandson Martin W. Melony, near Burrsville, 
Kent Co., Delaware, Wintiam Metony, in the 80th 
year of his age. An esteemed member of North West 
Fork Monthly Meeting. 

, Sth mo., ‘4th, 1857, Samuet Parry, in the 77th 
year of his age; a member of Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. Y., of which he was a constant attendant for 
many years. 

——, in Mendon, on the 27th of 12th mo., 1858, 
DanreL Quimsy, a member of Rochester Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged 80 years 9 months and 18 days. He wasa 
minister in unity, and has been engaged in that 
service upwards of sixty years. 

He travelled extensively in Truth’s service, and was 
widely known, and perhaps personally to most of the 
readers ofthe Intelligencer, hence, to attempt to write a 
tribute to his worth, would be only, as it were, the echo 
of that which is already known. But believing that it 
would be interesting to those who knew him to learn 
how the aged pilgrim met the solemn call, | have been 
induced to pen a brief account of his last illness. 

He had been gradually failing for the last year, but 
continued to get out to meeting occasionally, and 
when there, the sweetness of his countenance, and 
power, and life felt while he labored in the service of 
his Master, evinced, that whatever might have been 
his faults and misses, when the solemn call was 
sounded, the answer would be, “Thy servant is 
ready.” He was a few weeks since attacked with 
something of the character of erysipelas, but appeared 
to be recovering slowly therefrom, till about a week 
before his death, when he grew worse and continued to 
gradually sink. On Seventh day preceding his death, 
on being enquired of by a friend who went to see him, 
if he thought it was his last sickness, he remarked, 
“that it was hidden from him,” and then said what- 
ever the event, all was peace, and continued to speak 
for about twenty minutes, repeating many passages of 
Scripture as applicable to himself, and descriptive of 
the peaceful state of his mind. In the eveniag fol- 
lowing he sank away into a drowsy state, and seemed 
gradually to lose both his hearing and his sight, 
trom which state he never aroused, but passed away 
quietly like one going to sleep. 

Thus has passed away another of the prominent 
standard bearers of our Society. The funeral took 
place on the 29th, and was largely attended, and living 
testimonies were borne to the efficacy of that rock 
which followed Israel, (which rock was Christ,) to 
govern man, and guide him home to the mansions of 
eternal rest J.J. C. 


Love watches over the cradle of the infant— 
over the couch of the aged—over the welfare of 
each and all; to be happy, man retires from the 
out-door world to his home. In the household 
circle the troubled heart finds consolation, the dis- 
turbed finds rest, the joyous finds itself inits true 
element. Pious souls, when they speak of death, 
say that they go home. Their longing for hea- 
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ven is to them a home-sickness. Jesus also re- 
presents the abodes of eternal happiness under 
the picture of a home, a father’s house. Does 


not this tell us that the earthly home is appointed 
to be a picture of heaven and a foretaste of that 
higher home ? 


Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire, by WILLIAM TANNER. 

(Continued from page 666.) 


It would have been easy to multiply extracts 
from the letters of the poor prisoners, breathing 
a spirit of meek submission and of cheerful trust ; 
but I must content myself with a notice of two 
of these epistles. The following are extracts 
from that which was addressed by Friends in 
Newgate, (Bristol,) to the Yearly Meeting in 
London, dated, Fourth month, 1685. ‘“ Dear 
friends and brethren, — This being a season 
wherein you may be glad, as well as desirous to 
see, or at least to hear from one another, as fel- 
low members of that living body, of which Christ 
Jesus is the head, we thought it not unreason- 
able that you might hear from us, who, though 
still in bonds, yet in good satisfaction, knowing 
that affliction is that in which all the righteous 
in all ages ever pass to God’s heavenly king- 
dom.” * * * “This is our God; and as 
we have waited on him, he hath suffered us to 
want no good thing; neither hath anything 
seemed hard to us; insomuch, that we can truly 
say to God's glory only, ‘It is manifold better 
to suffer with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of this sinful world.’” * * * 
“Dear Friends!—in your approaches to the 
Lord, pray for us Qh, let us watch and pray, 
and that continually, one for another, that God 
would keep us faithful by His divine grace, to 
serve Him in meekuess, holy fear, and innocen- 
cy, unto our lives’ end. This hath been the 
hope and end of our calling, from the dark ways 
in the world, to the marvellous light of Christ 
Jesus, which hath shined in our hearts, through 
which we have seen the way of life, and know 
Him who is the truth, and there is not another. 
God enable us to love Him above all, and to 
cleave to Him through the loss of all. We are 
but worms, and of no might: and have none in 
heaven but Him alone, nor can desire any.” 
* * * Praise God with us, for His won- 
derful goodness in preserving our health—a 
work to a wonder (oh, that we ever may be 
thankful for it!) and also that He has thus 
made us worthy to suffer for His name’s sake 
only. We are not quite an hundred, are well, 
and in good content, peace, and love, and want 
nothing. We pray God keep you, and crown 
your assemblies with His ancient glory.— Amen.” 
This letter is signed on behalf of themselves 
and the other prisoners by Richard Sneed, 
Charles Harford, Charles Jones, Paul Moon. 
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The following letter, written in the same year, 
is from Friends in prison at Ilchester :—“‘Dear- 
ly beloved Friends, whom the Lord hath gather- 
ed by His everlasting arm, ard called to be fol- 
lowers of the Lamb, in this day of His power, 
wherein it is given to the Lamb and His follow- 
ers to overcome: unto you all, without respect 
of persons, the salutation of our endeared love 
freely flows, as dear companions and followers 
of the Lamb with you, in the many trials, tri- 
bulations, and exercises, which daily attend 
us in this our journey and pilgrimage towards 
that inheritance which our God in everlasting 
love hath prepared for us : earnestly desiring and 
beseeching you, that you always have the prin- 
cipal regard to the guiding and conduct of the 
Captain of our salvation, waiting for His counsel 
in a readiness to answer His requirings ; that so 
ye may be still furnished with His wisdom and 
power, to discover and withstand all the wiles 
and temptations of the devil, (who works in a 
mystery, and takes many in his snares at una- 
wares,) and that you may always feel the Lord’s 
work to prosper; that so all that may be rooted 
out that remains within you that would join with 
the enemy ; that when he comes and sifts, he 
may find nothing in you; and then shall we 
none of us any more be shaken in our minds, or 
any ways be taken in his snare, but may remain 
grounded, rooted, and built up in Him, who is 
the Foundation against whom the gates of hell 
shall never prevail. And lastly, that friends in 
all things take heed, that they have their con- 
versation in the simplicity of the gospel of Christ; 
and carefully to avoid the vain customs and fash- 
ions of this world, and take up the cross of Christ, 
and be faithful in their testimony to God’s ever- 
lasting truth; that so His blessing and peace 
may be with you all forever, Amen. And now 
as for us who are prisoners for the testimony of 
a good conscience, let all Friends know that we 
are generally well; and the Lord’s power and 
presence is daily plentifully manifested amongst 
us, to the great refreshing and glading of our 
hearts ; and the place of our close restraint made 
to us a safe and pleasant habitation; glory, 
honor, and praise to our God for evermore. 
Given forth by order and advice from the late 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Marston, the 26th of 
Seventh month, 1685, from the prison at Ilches- 
ter.’’ This epistle is signed by Jasper Batt, 
John Hipsley, and others, and appears to have 
been addressed to Friends at Somersetshire, 

In the brief and very imperfect sketch, which 
I have now given, of the persecutions of our 
Friends in Bristol and Somersetshire, and to 
which I may have occasion hereafter to refer, 
nothing has been further from my wish, than to 
excite feelings of indignation against the perse- 
cutors, or against the political or religious par- 
ties, to which they belonged. Surely the effect 
should rather be, to lead us to magnify the 
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grace, by which so many were enabled with bold- 
ness, and yet in meekness, to confess their Lord, 
and to manifest their allegiance to Him, not 
counting their lives dear unto themselves, so 
that they might finish their course with joy. 
Does not their example also call loudly upon us 
to consider whether the foundation on which we 
ourselves are building, is the same as that which 
stood so firm beneath them, amidst the storms 
of trial to which they were exposed? I do not 
know that I can better close the present Lec- 
ture, than by quoting the words of evangelical 
consolation, which George Fox addressed to his 
fellow-sufferers, during this period of persecu- 
tion to which I have referred, somewhat redun- 
dant though they be. They are contained in 
Samuel Tuke’s excellent selection from George 
Fox’s Epistles, 1 book which deserves to be 
more largely read, than I suppose it tobe. This 
extract is given at p. xi. of the Introduction. 
He says, ‘‘ If the world do hate you, it hated 
Christ, your Lord and Master also; if they do 
mock, and reproach, and defame, and buffet you, 
they did so to your Lord and Master, also ; who 
was, and is, the Green Tree, that gives nourish- 
ment to all His branches—His followers. If the 
world do persecute you, and take away your 
goods or clothes, was not your Lord and Master 
soserved? Did they not cast lots for His gar- 
ments? Was not He haled from the priests to 
Herod, and before Pontius Pilate, and spit upon ? 
And if they hate thee, and spit upon thee, He 
was hated, and spit upon for thee. Did He not 
go to prison for thee? And was He not mocked 
and scourged for thee? Did He not bow to the 
cross and grave for thee, He who had no sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth? And 
did He not bear thy sins in His own body upon 
the tree? And was he not scourged for thee, 
‘by whose stripes we are healed?’ Did He not 
suffer the contradiction of sinners ? who died for 
sinners, and went into the grave for sinners, 
and died for the ungodly, yea, tasted death for 
every man ; who, through death, destroyed death 
and the devil, the power of death, and is risen, 
for death and the grave could not hold Him; 
and the powers and pringipalities, with all their 
guards and watches, could not hold Him within 
the grave ; but He is risen, and is ascended, far 
above all principalities, powers, thrones, and 
dominions, and is set down at the right hand of 
God, and remaineth in the heavens, till all things 
be restored ; and He is restoring with His light, 
grace, truth, power, Spirit, faith, gospel, and 
word of life; so that you read of some that came 
to ‘sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.’ ”’ 

(The quotations from George Fox’s Journal 
are from the folio edition of 1765.) 

(To be continued.) 


Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
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essences 


WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
GROWING OLD. 

To “grow old gracefully,” as one who has 
truly exemplified her theory, has written and 
expressed it, is a good and beautiful thing; to 
grow old worthily, a better. And the first effort 
to that end is not only to recognize, but to be- 
come personally reconciled to the fact of youth’s 
departure; to see, or, if not seeing, to have faith 
in the wisdom of that which we call change, 
yet which is in truth progression; to follow 
openly and fearlessly, in ourselves and our daily 
life, the same law which makes spring pass into 
summer, summer into autumn, autumn into 
winter, preserving an especial beauty and fitness 
in each of the four. 

Yes, if women could only believe it, there is 
a wonderful beauty even in growing old. The 
charm of expression arising from softened tem- 
per or ripened intellect, often amply atones for 
the loss of form and coloring; and, consequent- 
ly, to those who never could boast either of these 
latter, years give much more than they take 
away. <A sensitive person often requires half a 


life-time to get thoroughly used to this corporeal 
machine, to attain a wholesome indifference both 
to its defects and perfections, and to learn at 
last, what nobody acquires from any teacher but 
experience, that it is the mind alone which is of 
any consequence; that with a good temper, sin- 


cerity, and a moderate stock of brains—or even 
the two former only—any sort of body can in 
time be made useful, respectable, and agreeable, 
as a travelling dress for the soul. Many a one 
who is absolutely plain in youth, thus grows 
pleasant and well-looking in declining years. 

You will hardly ever _ anybody, not ugly 
in mind, who is repulsively ugly in person after 
middle life. 

So with the character. Ifa woman is everto be 
wise or sensible, the chances are that she will have 
become so somewhere between thirty and forty. 
Her natural good qualities will have developed ; 
her evil oues will have either been partly sub- 
ducd, or have overgrown her like rampant weeds ; 
for, however we may talk about people being 
“ not a whit altered,” “ just the same as ever,” 
—not one of us is, or can be, for long to- 
gether, exactly the same ; no more than the body 
we carry with us is the identical body we were 
born with, or the one we supposed ours seven 
years ago. Therein, as in our spiritual self 
which inhabits it, goes on a perpetual change 
and renewal : if this eeased, the result would be, 
not permanence, but corruption. In moral and 
mental, as well as physical growth, it is impos- 
sible to remain stationary ; if we do not advance, 
we retrograde. Talk of “ too late to improve,” 
too old to learn,” &e. Idle words! A human 
being should be improving with every day of a 
life time ; and will probably have to go on learn- 
ing throughout all the ages of immortality. 


And this brings me to one among the num- 
ber of what I may term “ the pleasures of grow- 
ing old.” 

At our outset, “to love” is the verb we are 
most prone to conjugate ; afterwards we discover 
that though the first, it is by no means the sole 
verb in the grammar of life, or even the only 
one that implies (vide Lennie or Murray) “to 
be, to do, or to suffer.” To know—that is, to 
acquire, to find out, to be able to trace and ap- 
preciate the causes of things, gradually becomes 
a necessity, an exquisite delight. We begin to 
taste the full meaning of that promise which 
describes the other world as a place where “ we 
shall know even as we are known.” Nay, even 
this world, with all its burdens and pains, pre- 
sents itself in a phase of abstract interest entirely 
apart from ourselves and our small lot therein, 
whether joyful or sorrowful. We take pleasure 
in tracing the large workings of all things— 
more clearly apprehended as we cease to expect 
or conduct ourselves as if we expected, that 
Providence will appear as Deus en michina for 
our own private benefit. We are able to pass 
out of our own small daily sphere, and take in- 
terest in the marvellous government of the uni- 
verse ; to see the grand workings of cause and 
effect, the adducing of good out of apparent evil, 
the clearing away of the knots in tangled des- 
tinies, general or individual, the wonderful 
agency of time, change and progress in ourselves, 
in those surrounding us, and in the world at 
large. 

We have lived just long enough to catch a 
faint tone or two of the large harmonies of na- 
ture and fate—to trace the apparent plot and’ 
purpose of our own life and that of others, suffi- 
ciently to make us content to sit still and see 
the play played out. As I once heard said, 
‘‘we feel we should like to go on living, only 
out of curiosity.” 

In small minds, this feeling expends itself 
in meddling, gossiping, scandal mongering; but 
such are only the abortive developments of a 
right noble quality, which, properly guided, re- 
sults in benefits incalculable to that individual 
and to society. For, undoubtedly, the after 
half of life is the best working time. Beautiful 
is youth’s enthusiasm, and grand are its achieve- 
ments; but the most solid and permanent good 
is done by the persistent strength and wide ex- 
perience of middle age. 

A principal agent in this is a blessing which 
rarely comes till then—contentment; not mere 
resignation, a passive acquiescence in what can- 
not be removed, but active contentment ; bought, 
and cheaply too, by a personal share in that 
daily account of joy and pain, which the longer 
one lives the more one sees is pretty equally 
balanced in all lives. Young people are happy 
—enjoy ecstatically, either in prospect or fruition, 
“ the top of life ;” but they are very seldom con- 
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tented. Itis not possible. Not till the cloudy 
maze is half travelled through, and we begin to 
see the object and purpose of it, can we be real- 
ly content. 

One great element in this—nor let us think 
shame to grant that which God and nature also 
allow—consists in the doubtful question, “To 
marry or not to marry?” Being by this time 
generally settled ; the world’s idle curiosity or 
impertiment meddling therewith having come 
to anend; which alone is a great boon to any 
woman. Her relations with the other sex im- 
perceptilly change their character, or slowly de- 
cline. Though there are exceptions, of old 
lovers who have become friends, and friends 
whom no new love could make swerve from the 
fealty of years, still it usually happens so. * * 

Another source of contentment, which in 
vouth’s fierce self-dependence it would be vain 
to look for—is the recognition of one’s own 
comparative unimportance and _ helplessness. 
We begin by thinking we can do every thing 
and that everything rests with us to do; the 
merest trifle frets and disturbs us; the restless 
heart wearies itself with anxieties over its own 
future, the tender one over the future of those 
dear to it. Many a young face do I see wearing 
the indescribable Martha look—“ troubled about 
many things’—whom I fain would remind of 
the anecdote of the Ambassador in China. To 
him, tossing sleepless on his bed, his old servant 
said : 

“Sir, may I put to you, and will you answer 
three questions? First, did not the Almighty 
govern this world very well before you came in- 
to it?” 

‘“‘Of course.” 

“And will He not also do the same when you 
are gone out of it?” 

““T know that.” 

“Then do you not think, sir, that He is able 
to govern it while you are in it ?” 

The Ambassador smiled assent, turned round 
and slept calmy. 

Alas! it is the slowest and most painful lesson 
that Faith has to learn—Faith, not Indifference 
to do steadfastly and patiently all that lies to 
her hand ; and there leave it, believing that the 
Almighty is able to govern his own world. 

[To be concluded.] 


AMERICAN VESSELS IN THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The New York Herald, of the 13th inst., 
says :—‘‘ The following isa list of the American 
vessels on the coast of Africa suspected of being 
engaged in the slave trade: Bark General 
Greene, 242 tons; schooner Austin, 132 tons ; 
ketch Brothers, 142 tons, Charleston; schooner 
Fannie, 261 tons; schooner Zephyr, 77 tons; 
brig Julict from St Jago de Cuba; schooner 
Castor, 263 tons, from Havana; brigantine 


Robert Wing; brigantine Paulina. The Rob- 


ert Wing is at Sierra Leone—has on board 
boxes of money and one of doubloons. The 
Paulina is supposed to be her consort. Bark J. 
W. Reid went to St. Jago de Cuba from New 
Orleans with provisions—landed them, and took 
on board 300 casks of water, pork, rice, &c , and 
20,000 feet of lumber. She was fitted out by 
the same parties as the Almeida. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Northern As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, for the relief and 
employment of poor women. 


At a Stated Meeting of ‘‘The NorRTHERN 
AssocraTIon,” &c., held at 702 Green Street, 
4th mo. 3d. 1858, the following Annual Re- 
port of the Acting Committee was read and 
adopted : 

Lucretia Mort, President. 
Resecca 8. Hart, Vice-President. 
Lypia GILLINGHAM, Secretary. 


It is with heartful gratitude that we again 
present our Annual Report to the friends of our 
Association. The last season has been a pecu- 
liarly trying one. The many calls upon us by 
those greatly needing assistance, prompted as to 
renewed exertions. Several times we were fear- 
ful we should have to close our house, the funds 
not being adequate to the demands ; but owing 
to the kind feeling and liberality of our friends, 
we have been able to give employment till our 
usual time for closing. 

We feel we have much to thank our friends 
for, knowing as we do, that without their kindly 
aid we should not have been able to alleviate 
the suffering caused by want of employment. 

Most thankfulness d) we owe to Him who 
prompts the feelings of brotherly love, and 
through that love teaches us to lend a willing 
ear, and to extend a helping hand to the dis- 
tressed. 

Through the donations of one of our friends, 
we have been enabled to distribute 163 garments 
to the destitute—also appropriated 218 garments 
to our women, and 614 garments to deserving 
persons brought under our notice. 114 women 
on roll during the season, and owing to its be- 
ing more convenient for some to carry work 
home, 36 employed out of the house, most of 
whom were colored. 

We desire each year we may gain new friends, 
who will be willing to assist us in supporting 
our Association, satisfied, as we are, that charity 
is best bestowed where employment is given. 

During the year, there has been made— 

Garments, - - 1954 
Skirts quilted, - 217 
Comfortables, - 246 
Bed-quilts, 77 
Hoods, ° 9 
Stockings knit, 8 pairs. 
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102 pounds of carpet-rags cut and sewed, 25 primeval forest trees about the homestead never 
pairs gloves cleaned, and 58 articles marked entered the practical heads of our fathers; and 
with indelible ink; 1 cloak lining and 3 sofa-; their sous, true to the example before them, pur- 
quilts quilted. | sue the same suicidal course. Down came the 
| lofty oaks and the beautiful maples, leaving the 
| homestead to parch, and the spring to dry up in 
| the scorching rays of the sun. If there are ex- 
THE PRIMROSE GATHERERS. | ceptions here und there, you will find the value 
of the farm increased a thousand-fold, simp! 
eye Mary and Jane, and Johnny and Joe, | because the trees have been let alone; but what 
et us all to the copse in the high wood go ; if th . ‘ 9 
The primroses now are in blossom I know, if they were cultivated with the proper care? 
And the pretty anemones white ag the snow. All along the line of the railway in Southern 


' 
man eres an fores 
Now, take hold of hands as we run down the lane, | Ger J I saw acres and sores of forest tress, 


For the Children. 


And just in the middle we’ll put little Jane ; from wy to fifteen and perhaps Cwenty oe old, 
She’s smaller than me, and isn’t so strong, planted in TOWs a8 regularly as corn 18 with us, 
But, safe in the middle, we'll skip ber along. and all cultivated in the most scientific manner. 


; , : When will our people learn wisdom in this mat- 
Don’t you smell something sweet here? I’m sure that ter? Will thee heed th . f the Old 
There used to be violets grow in this lane ; I can; er by they hee © Warning 0 e 
Oh! bere I have one, how it covered it’s head ! World, listen to the admonitions and counsels 
But I spied it out in its snug little bed. of science, and be prudent in good time, or will 


L ; : they wait to learn it too late from their own ex- 
ook! now there are plenty, all blue in the grass, : Ww nl h : 1 

We'll each make a bunch just to put in a glass: perience ? e certainly, who boast so freely, 
V'll make one for mother, she thinks them so sweet, | aud with good reason, of our practical foresight, 
And Jane, you can make one for little Rose Fleet. should take shame to ourselves to be surpassed 


Ah! poor little Rose! the doctor has said in this important matter by the Germans.—Agri- 
In a very few months that she will be dead ; culture in Europe, by Gov. Wright. 
So take her, dear Jenny, a nice bunch of flowers, — 


’ ; 1 f 
They’ll be pretty to look at in wearisome hours. (From Household Words.) 


THE FIRST IDEA OF EVERYTHING, 


PRESERVATION OF FORESTS. Long before Pythagoras discovered the proper- 
ties of numbers, nature had ruled her arithmeti- 
cal slate, and extracted her cube roots and her 


From the manner in which the Germans pre- 
serve and improve their forests our countrymen squares. 


Long before the decade was inaugu- 
might take a valuable lesson. At Hohenheim 


rated in Fratce, in imitation of an extinct peo- 
this forms one of the most important departments | ple, ten had been made the typical number of 
of study. The pupils are instructed in the best digits in mammalia, as seven was the type of the 
methods of preserving, progagating and improving | cervical vertebrae, whether long and flexile as in 
their forest trees, while at the same time a proper! the giraffe, short as in the elephant, firm as in 
estimation of the pecuniary and moral value of} the whale, or erect as in the man. Two, the 
these noble productions of nature is instilled into | patriarch of numerical generation, is the pre- 
their minds, which must eventually become the | vailing number in the lowest division of plants, 
common sentiment. Our people must give at-|the acrogenous or flowerless: thus, two, four, 
tention to this subject, sooner or later, and every) eight, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty-four, &c., are 
day’s neglect of this practical science will entail | the number of teeth in the mouth of the cap- 
evils upon us for which years of labor will hardly | sules in mosses ; and if the author of the Vestiges 
make amends. Wedo not, as a people, appreci-| of the Natural History of Creation be right, and 
ate the value of our forests. Negligently, care-| ken more than a mere dreamer, the lower con- 
lessly and wantonly we are destroying them on/| tains the germs of the higher; and, from the 
every side, not considering that in them lies 2) multiples of the simplest form of addition, spring 
mine of untold wealth; for the time comes with | both the highest forms of vegetable life and the 
every people when they can turn their own| widest scientific combinations. Three, or its 
natura] productions to the most advantageous use} multiples is the typical number of the next class 
for themselves ; and this law applies as firmly to/| of plants, the monocotyledonous or endogenous 
trees as to the coals and various mineral ores. |—of plants which have parallel-veined leaves ; 

Yet what destruction of the best and most valu-| and also of the joints of typical digits Four is 
able timber have you and I witnessed during the) the crystalline number—the alphabet of the 
past forty years in Indiana. A statistical state- | whole geometry of crystallography ; for crystals, 
ment of the pecuniary loss would astonish the| like stars, are under strict geumetric laws. Five, 
reader, to say nothing of the loss of health and | with its multiplies, is the prevailing number in 
domestic comfort. ‘he connection of family | the highest class of plants, the dicotyledonous 
health, enjoyment and comfort with a grove of | or exogenous, of plants with reticulated veins or 
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branches ; typical also of the fingers and toes of 
vertebrate animals, and of frequent occurrence 
among star fishes. There are also five senses, 
five gateways by which all the processions of 
knowledge may enter. One, two, three, five, 
eight, thirteen, twenty-one, thirty-four; any 
two immediately preceding numbers giving the 
succeeding one; regulate the arrangement of 
the leaf-appendages of plants generally, and, in 
particular, of the leaves and scales on the cones 
of firs and pines. The same arrangement holds 
good in some economic processes, and is even a 
subtler form of calculation than that which 
ruined the unfortunate vizier, who staked a sin- 
gle grain of corn on the first square of the chess- 
board, to be doubled on itself on every square 
on the table, and found himself a beggar at the 
end. Six is the proportional number of carbon 
in chemistry ; and three multipled by two is a 
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daubing of her canvas and incongruity of color- 
ing, and had arranged her pallette and her 
color-box according to what scientific men have 
only just now found out to be true chromatic 
law. Never are red and blue found on the same 
organ, or in actual contact on the same plant; 
and always may you find bits of complementary 
color put in some where, if you only look for 
them closely enough. Thus, if the flower be 
yellow, will there surely be a purple point on 
the stalk or the leaf, or on some part of the 
corrolla ; ifit be purple, then you bave a golden 
point painted instead; always in short, is the 
complementary color obtained, though never so 
minutely touched, on the humblest little bract 
or sepal. This is a statement very easy of veri- 
fication ; for, from the red points on the buds of 
the blue Myosotis with its golden eyes, to the 
broad division into purple and gold of the digni- 


common number in the floral organs of monoco- | fied heartsease; from the dark purple tips on the 
tyledonous plants. Seven is found in only one | seed-vessels of the yellow gorse, and the redden- 
order, heptandria ; but as we have seen, it passes|ed lilac of the primrose-stalk, to the violet- 
from the vegetable to the zoological world, and | colored heart and yellow shadings on the tender 
is the number of vetebre in the neck of mam-| leaves of the crimson fuchsia, learned men say 


malia, as well as the typical number of rings in 
the head, thorax, and abdomen of crustacea. 
Kight is the definite number for oxygen, the 
most universal element in nature, and very com- 
mon in the organs of sea-jellies. Nine is rareas 
a typical number in animate nature; but it has 
peculiar properties in its own sphere, standing 
like the very Delphi of the arithmetical table; 
self-centered, indestructible, ineffaceable, always 
reappearing, whole and entire under every com- 
bination—like the life germ of the rabbis, that 
wonderful imperishable bone, from which will 
be reformed the whole body on the day of resur- 
rection, and which no violence can break, kill, 
or annihilate. Ten, or five multiplied by two, 
is found in star fishes and is the number of digits 
on the fore and hind limbs of animals. 

So far, then, as this rapid and superficial sum- 
mary goes, we have found that our calculating 
machines, our sums in addition, and our pro- 
gressive numbers were all in full force in nature, 
long before the Egyptian priests taught the 
Greek sage, or the Sabaeans studied the portents 
of the heavens. 

Before, too, careful housewives framed that 


| that never can you find a plant which does not 


contain in some fashion the three primal colors; 
| either simple, or combined into their seconda- 
ries. 

| Before Euclid existed, before Phidias and 
| Praxiteles wrought the glories of the Parthenon, 
before mathematicians calculated and reasoned, 
or mathematical instrument-makers formed a 
distinct branch of workers in brass and steel ; 
before little-goes were instituted, and men spoilt 
their handwriting by scrawling their examina- 
tion papers—Nature, our great schoolmistress, 
calmly settled the first and latest laws of geome- 
try. To her star-clu&ters.she gave geometric 
forms; some she made spiral, others round ; 
others again she flattened out into a dise-like 
|Shape and others she left ungular. To her 
| minerals she gave mathematical forms and pre- 
cise angles, and her crystals are typical of geo- 
_metry. Men have named from her cones, the 
‘conic sections which have been too hard for 
many a poor brain to master. And not only 
| conic sections, but she also scattered a series of 
beautiful rhomboidal figures, with definite an- 
gles, on the surface of her lime or fir-cones. 


matchless axiom of the household, Everything | Hexagonal cells, the one form which men have 
in the right time, nature had put the same order | found to contain maximum strength with maxi- 
into her times, as we have seen she did into her | mum space, were inaugurated in the honeycomb 


numbers. The magnetic variations are periodic ; 
the seasons are in order; and plants have their 
times. Hyacinths forced to premature bloom 
one year will neither flower nor propagate the 
next, and the mistimed watcher suffers as much 
from the inversion of natural periods as from 
either anxiety or fatigue. Long, long, before 
M. Chevreul published his Theory of Colors, or 
the Sydenham palace gardeners planted their 
complementary beds, nature had repudiated all 


in the beginning of time, while the cycloid 
curve, the swiftest line of descent discovered by 
Leibnitz, and Newton, and L’Hopital—all set 
calculating by John Bernouille’s letter to the 
learned men of Europe, challenging them to 
solve that problem—had been solved, discovered, 
and practised centuries before; whenever, in- 
deed, an eagle swooped down upon his prey; for 


he swooped in the true cycloid curve, or swiftest 
line of descent. 
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Before the first clumsy sail was hoisted by a 
savage hand, the little Portuguese-man-of-war, 
that frailest and most graceful nautilus boat, had 
skimmed over the seas with all its feathery sails 
set in the pleasant breeze; and before the great 
British Admiralty marked its anchors with the 
Broad Arrow, muscles and pinna had been 
accustomed to anchor themselves by flukes to 
the full as effective as the iron ones in the go- 
vernment dockyards. The duck used oars before 
we did; and rudders were known by every fish 
with a tail, countless ages before human pilots 
handled tillers; the floats on the fisherman’s 
nets were prefigured in the bladders on the sea- 
weed; the glowworm and the firefly held up 
their light houses before pharos or beacon-tower 
guided the wanderer among men; and as long 
before Phipps brought over the diving-bell to 
this country as the creation, spiders were making 
and using air pumps to descend into the deep. 
Our bones were moved by tendons and muscles 
long before chains and cords were made to pull 
heavy weights from place to place. 
quite lately—leaving these discoveries to them- 
selves—we took no heed of the pattern set us 
in the backbone, with the arching ribs springing 
from it, to construct the large cylinder which 
we often see now attaching all the rest of a set 
of works. This has been a very modern dis- 
covery ; but, prior even to the first man, Nature 


had cast such a cylinder in every ribbed and 


vertebrate animal she had made. The cord of 
plaited iron too, now used to drag machinery up 
inclined planes, was typified in the backbones of 
the eels and snakes in Eden; tubular bridges 
and hollow columns had been in use since the 
first bird with hollow bones flew through the 
wood, or the first reed waved in the wind. 
Strange that the principle of the Menai Straits’ 
railway bridge, and the iron pillars in the Crystal 
Palace, existed in the Arkite dove, and in the 
bulrushes that grew round the cradle of Moses! 
Qur railway tunnels are wonderful works of 
science, but the mole tunnelled with its foot, 
and the pholas with one end of its shell, before 
our navvies handled pick or spade upon the 
heights of the iron roads; worms were prior to 
gimlets, ant-lions were the first funnel makers, 
a beaver showed men how to make their mill- 
dams, and the pendulous nests of certain birds 
swung gently in the air before the keen wit of 
even the most loving mother laid her nursling 
in a rocking cradle. The carpenter of olden 
time lost many useful hours in studying how to 
wake the ball and socket-joint which he bore 
about with him in bis own hips and shoulders ; 
the universal joint, which filled all men with 
wonder when first discovered, he had in his 
wrist ; in the jaws of all flesh-eating animals his 
huge one-hinge joint, in the graminivora and 
herbivora, the joint of free motion for grinding. 
Millstones were set up in our molars and in the 


Nay, until | 
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gizzards of birds before the Egyptian women 
ground their corn between two stones, and the 
crushing teeth of the hyena make the best 
models we know of for hammers to break stones 
on the road. The tongue of certain shell-fish— 
of the limpet, for instance—is full of silicious 
spines which serve as rasp and drill; and knives 
and scissors were carried about in the mandibles 
and beaks of primeval bees and parrots. 
[To be continued. |] 


THE CAPACITIES OF ANIMALS AND MAN. 


At the late meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, held at Leeds, September 25th, the Secre- 
tary (Mr. C. G. Wheelhouse,) read a highly in- 
teresting paper by Richard Fowler, M. D., of 
Salisbury, ‘‘ On the Sensational, Emotional, In- 
tellectual, and Instinctive Capacities of the Low- 
er Animals, compared with those of Man.’ The 
author submitted that the Deity had formed all 
animals, both mentally and corporeally, on one 
type. All had like sensation. All vertebrated 
animals had like conceptions of persons and of 
places; the constituents of memory, like the re- 
| transmissions from conceptions to adjusting mus- 
| cles of the functions of actions, as might be ob- 
| served by the barking of dogs, and their efforts 
| to run in their sleep. They had like memory 
of persons and things, like powers of comparing 
(those with their conceptions after long absence, 
_and like volition for the gratification of their ap- 

petites. But they had not, as man had, such 
| perception of objects and their relations as en- 
abled them to form new combinations, and thus 
‘to be the source, by a sort of creative power, of 
| new ideas. ‘There was no instance of a physical 
| force having been used instrumentally by any of 
the lower animals. No monkeys, however often 
they might have seen a fire lighted and been 
comforted by its warmth, had ever been known 
‘to light afire. They appeared to have like con- 
| ceptions of objects, but not of their qualities or 
| relations to each other. ‘The instinctive fune- 
tions seemed to be actuated by the forces of mind 
and vitality, by appropriate and limited struc- 
tures, with adjustavle muscles analogous to the 
different organs of sense ; and this instinctive 
apparatus, with like analogy to the organs of 
sense, had affinity for the objects. The lower 
animals had one decided advantage over man in 
an uneducated state—their comfort was not dis- 
turbed by false notions of religion. Man was 
the highest being to whom the thoughts of ani- 
mals were directed, and their attachment to him 
appeared quite as strong as those of men to each 
other. Animals had equal attachment to home, 
and the nostalgia which a continued absence in- 
flicts was perhaps as painful as any that men suf- 
fer. 
Evils were common both to men and animals. 
The greater part of the evils inflicted on men 
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proceeded from their own misconduct. But there 
were other evils evidently intended to impel us 
to cultivate our intellect and our talents, by 
searching for the means to remove them. Thus 
the scurvy was an evil, and our search had re- 
moved it by lemon juice; malaria was removable 
by ventilation and drainage; distance of time 
and space science had been removed by our rail- 
ways and telegraphs, the dangers of navigation had 
been reduced by harbors of refuge, recent obser- 
vations of currents, and the rotation of storms; 
smallpox had been antagonized by vaccination ; 
pain by chloroform ; famine, the herald of pesti- 
lence, had been prevented by agricultural im- 
provements. Might it not be hoped that the 
mind would be equally successful in diminishing 
the remainder of our evils? - 

Ignorance perhaps was our greatest evil, the 
source of so many others; crime, the greatest 
of all, by the misery which it inflicted. But 
how, as to the evils to which animals were liable, 
without the mental means of subverting them ? 
To man this life might perhaps be considered as 
a school of conduct, in which evils were our 
school masters, to urge us to “seek that we may 
find,’ to “ kvock, that it may be opened unto us.” 
Even our mental evils were lessons, when they 
were antagonized by thoughts and actions that 
tended to the comfort of others, or the progress- 
ive advancement of our own minds. Was not 
that proof of the benevolence of the moral law 
by which we were governed? But animals had 
no such resource. Was not that an argument 
which should induce man to act toward them as 
the Governor of the universe deals with man? 

{The author of the above paper, a venerable 
personage, who, the President stated, was con- 
siderably more than 90 years of age, and the 
oldest member of the Association, was present 
during the reading, and attracted much respect- 
ful notice. |— National Era. 


FOLLOW NATURE. 


Nature delightsin beauty. She loves to brighten 
the landscape, and make it agreeable to the eye. 
She hangs ivy around the ruin, and over the 
stump of a withered tree twines the graceful vive. 
A thousand arts she practises to animate ‘the 
sense and please the mind. Follow her example, 
and do for yourself what she is always laboring 
to do for you. 


When angry count ten before you speak ; 
very angry, a hundred. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The hearing in the case of the sloop Wanderer 
continues in Savannah. A Montgomery, Alabama, 
correspondent of the New York Times, states that he 
bas seen the negroes brought over by Capt. Corrie, of 
the Wanderer. He says that they are pure Congo ne- 
groes. They came here from Macon, Georgia. Though 
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they cannot understand a word, they will repeat with 
excellent pronunciation every word spoken to them. 
They evince much curiosity in what is passing around 
them, and appear desirous to understand our 
language. They are a fine, athletic race of negroes, 
much superior to those described as captured on board 
the Echo. 

Sr. Louis, Dec. 31st.—The overland mail with dates 
to the 3d inst., arrived here last night. Five pasgen- 
gers left San Francisco in the stage, three of whom 
stopped at Fort Smith. 

The roads from San Francisco to Red river were in 
good condition, thence to Tipton travel was very bad. 

The accounts from the Gila river gold mines con- 
tinue favorable. 

One of the stations of the overland mail was robbed 
of its entire stock by the Indians. The snow and ice 
on the road had nearly disappeared under the influence 
of the late warm weather. 

An application has been made to the British Govern- 
ment to secure the guarantee of four and a half per 
cent. on half a million sterling new capital for th- 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. Memorials are coming 
in from all parts of the country, signed by the most 
influential citizens, asking for this aid to the enterprise. 
It is supposed that the government would accede to 
this request, and if so a contract for a new cable 
would be immediately -made. 

Baron Rothschild has contributed £2000 to found a 
scholarship in the City of London school in commem- 
oration of his admission as a Jew to a seat in the 
British Parliament. 

France bas concluded a treaty with Japan, similar 
to that of England. The Queen’s proclamation to the 
people of India, received in the Bombay mail, guaran- 
tees religious freedom, and offers a general amnesty 
to all save the murderers of the British, if submission 
be made before Jan. Ist. 

Baron Humboldt, who ranks at the head of the sci- 
entific men of the age, and now in his ninetieth year, 
is reported as seriously ill, 

THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frocr axnp Meat.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
prices are steady. The sales of superfine are at $5 12 
a $5 25 extra, and $5 50 a $6 50 for extra family. The 
sales to the retailers and bakers are within the range of 
the same figures, and fancy lots from $6 00 up to $7 25. 
Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue limited. 
The former is held at $3 87. Corn Meal is unsettled 
at $3 25 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
inquiry. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at 
$1 25 a $1 26 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$1 30 a $1 45 for prime White. Rye is steady and in 
demand at 80 cts. Old Corn is held at 80 cents; 
new ranges at from 71a 72 ct:. Oats are steady. 
Sales of prime Delaware at 45 cts., and Jersey at 46 
cents. 

CLoverseep meets a fair inquiry at $5 75 a $5 87 
per 64 lbs. for fair and prime quality. Ssales of 
Timothy at $2 12. Sales of Flaxseed at $1 65. 

A stated meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be hetd in 


the Library room, on Fourth day evening next, the 
12th inst., at half past seven o'clock. 


Phila. Ist mo. 1859. JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 


Two women can be accomodated with board in the 
country, and have a comfortable room to themselves. 
Apply to W. C. Martinpate, Byberry P. 0. Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge St, North side Penva Bank 





